Trends  and  Issues 

Where  will  the  meney  eoBte  from?  Nation¬ 
wide  school-plant  needs  as  of  September,  1952,  will 
cost  $10.7  billion,  of  which  present  tax  and  bond 
sources  can  provide  only  $5.8  billion.  This  leaves  a 
deficit  of  $4.9  billion.  Figures  make  no  allowance  for 
future  needs  caused  by  expected  population  increase. 
(See  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Another  loyalty  oath  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  confirms  the  principle  that  such  tests 
must  consider  whether  an  individual  knows  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  subversive  when  he  joins  it. 

Oklahoma’s  oath  law  was  set  aside  because  it  re¬ 
quired  an  employee  to  swear  that  within  the  previous 
five  years  he  had  not  been  a  member  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  listed  as  subversive.  An  individual  should  not  be 
penalized,  said  the  Court,  if  he  joined  an  organization 
before  it  was  listed  as  subversive,  or  if— since  many 
such  organizations  conceal  their  true  natme— he  joined 
it  innocently,  not  knowing  it  had  subversive  purposes. 

Engineering  teachers  leave  their  jobs  and 

new  engineering  graduates  refuse  teaching  appoint¬ 
ments  because  industry  can  pay  them  as  much  as  75% 
more  than  their  salaries  as  teachers.  So  says  President 
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Edwin  S.  Burdell  of  Cooper  Union,  who  urges  indus¬ 
try  to  cooperate  with  engineering  schools  to  maintain 
and  recruit  teaching  st^s.  He  predicts  that  the 
present  national  shortage  of  50,000  engineers  will  “in¬ 
crease  alarmingly”  in  the  next  four  years. 

Growth  io  Jonior  colleges  amounting  to  19.7% 
over  Fall,  1951,  is  the  most  noteworthy  change  in 
figures  for  Fall,  1952  higher  education  enrollments 
reported  by  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education.  Total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  all  tyi)es  of  higher  education  institutions  for 
Fall,  1952,  is  2,148,284— up  1.5%  over  Fall,  1951.  Uni¬ 
versities  showed  a  decline  of  1.7%.  First-time  enrollees 
were  up  13.7%.  Men  were  down  1.0%,  women  up  6%. 
About  35%  of  college  students  are  women  compared 
with  40%  before  the  war.  Veterans  comprise  17%  of 
the  male  enrollment  (Korean  veterans  not  included). 

Insurance  for  school  employee  liability  in 
case  of  suit  against  them  for  negligence  may  be  new 
trend.  {See  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  20, 
p.  2.)  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1951  session, 
writes  Supt.  Paul  S.  Christian  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa., 
passed  Act  382  giving  school  boards  permission  to 
buy  such  insurance.  Other  states  are  interested. 

Draft  calls  for  19-year-olds  are  just  around 
the  comer.  State  directors  of  Selective  Service  re¬ 
ported  a  shortage  of  youths  20  years  old  and  over  to 
draft  chief  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  While  some 
state  directors  indicate  difficulty  in  filling  January 
quotas  without  19-year-olds,  most  agree  that  it  will 
be  March  before  they  begin  calling  younger  men. 

Lower  legal  age  for  drinking  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  should  be  considered  in  states  where  a  large 
number  of  minors  use  alcohol  with  parental  approv^, 
said  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  States  to  Study  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Laws  recently.  Whether  minors  should 
drink,  it  said,  is  a  decision  well  recognized  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  parents.  Laws  should  conform. 

Legal  minimum  age  is  21,  except  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  New  York,  where  it  is  18,  and  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  North  Dakota,  where  it  is  18  for  females  and 
21  for  males. 
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Even  without  allowing  for  3,800,000  addi¬ 
tional  pupils  expected  by  1958,  U.S.  school  building 
needs  in  September  1952  for  pupils  now  in  public 
school  would  require  a  one-story  building  52  feet  wide 
reaching  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  said  U.S. 
Commissioner  E.  J.  McGrath  as  he  presented  Second 
Progress  Report  of  the  nationwide  School  Facilities 
Survey. 

(See  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES  above.  For  the  re¬ 
port,  send  25c  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.) 

Report  summarizes  returns  from  37  states  and  terri¬ 
tories.  Figures  here  are  projected  to  cover  all  states 
and  territories.  Some  high  points: 

Needed  to  relieve  present  overcrowding,  155,000 
more  classrooms;  to  replace  facilities  obsolete  now, 
170,000  ( 18%  of  pupils  now  use  buildings  that  do  not 
meet  fire  safety  rules).  Total,  325,000.  Additional 
floor  space  needed  now,  708  million  square  feet,  affect¬ 
ing  9.3  million  pupils— over  a  third  of  enrollment  for 
l£^2-53  reported  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Total  state  income  per  pupil  varies  from  less  than 
$4,000  to  more  than  $13,000.  To  provide  school  hous¬ 
ing  now  needed,  one  state  would  hav'e  to  in\  est  ll.OX 
of  a  year’s  income;  but  another  state  could  meet  its 
needs  with  only  2.7%  of  its  income  for  one  year— a  ratio 
of  more  than  4  to  1  in  relative  outlay. 

In  districts  enrolling  fewer  than  1,000  pupils,  aver¬ 
age  capital  outlay  is  $434  per  pupil,  and  deficit  is  $220. 
or  51%  of  need.  Districts  enrolling  more  than  25,000 
pupils  need  average  capital  outlay  of  $408  per  pupil, 
and  the  deficit  is  $115— only  28%  of  need. 

Differences  between  high  and  low  valuations  per 
pupil  in  local  districts  of  a  state  are  often  in  the  ratio 
of  several  hundred  to  one. 

Changing  teaching  methods  have  about  doubled  the 
floor  area  needed  p)er  pupil  in  the  past  20  years. 

Enrollment  expected  in  1958:  over  32  million.  Re¬ 
ported  enrollment  for  1952-53:  28.2  million. 

New  patterns  of  articulation  between  school 
and  college,  and  new  proposals  for  study  requirements 
emerge  from  three  projects  sponsored  by  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Fund  for  Advancement  of  Education.  Projects 
are  discussed  by  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  vice  president  of  the 
Fund,  in  a  recent  College  Board  Review.  Titled  “The 
Able  Student— a  Challenge  to  School  and  College,”  the 
article  introduces  appraisals  by  three  educators  direct¬ 
ing  the  projects. 

“The  Three  School,  'Three  College  Plan,”  by  Alan  R. 
Blackmer,  Philips  Academy,  Andover,  discusses  a 
study  made  of  students  from  Andover,  Exeter,  and 
Lawrenceville  schools  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale 
universities.  Records  exist  for  a  large  number  of 
students.  These  offer  much  evidence  on  articulation. 

“The  ‘Pre-Induction  Scholarship’  Program,”  by 
Russell  B.  Thomas,  University  of  Chicago,  concerns  a 
study  at  Yale,  Columbia,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Chicago,  Goucher,  Oberlin,  Lafayette, 
University  of  Louisville,  University  of  Utah,  Shimer, 


Fisk,  and  Morehouse.  Now  called  'The  Program  for 
Early  Admission  to  College,  it  seeks  to  determine  the 
relations  between  age,  ability,  preparation,  and  actual 
prerequisites  for  good  college  work.  Some  420  stu¬ 
dents  aged  14)t  to  161*  were  admitted  to  college  under 
this  program  in  1951. 

“Advanced  Credit  for  the  School  Student,”  by  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Chalmers,  president,  Kenyon  College,  explains 
a  project  to  permit  able  and  ambitious  high  school 
graduates  to  enter  college  as  sophomores.  Twelve 
colleges  have  agreed  to  investigate  work  of  eollege 
freshman  grade  offered  in  grades  11  and  12  in  11  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  seek  agreement  with  schools  on  standards 
of  achievement  which  can  be  used  to  grant  college 
credit  for  work  done  in  those  grades.  'The  colleges  are 
Bowdoin,  Brown,  Carleton,  Haverford,  Kenyon,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Oberlin,  Swarthmore,  Wabash,  Wesleyan, 
Williams,  and  M.  I.  T.  The  subjects  are  English  com¬ 
position,  literature,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  history. 
Chief  advantage  expected:  schools  will  be  able  to  give 
superior  students  real  challenge,  offer  substantial 
time-saving. 

Findings  from  the  three  projects:  (1)  Much  dupli¬ 
cation  exists  between  school  and  college;  (2)  selected 
younger  students  can  do  work  of  college  grade;  (3) 
subjects  are  often  dropped  before  they  do  much  good; 
(4)  present  language  requirements  permit  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  two  foreign  languages  instead  of  mastery  of 
one;  (5)  less  important  aspects  of  a  subject  are  often 
emphasized  in  school,  especially  in  mathematics;  (6) 
no  serious  problems  of  social  adjustment  arising  solely 
from  age  have  been  found  in  younger  college  students. 

Recommendations:  (1)  Schools  and  colleges  should 
develop  requirements  which  treat  grades  10  through 
14  as  a  whole;  (2)  schools  and  colleges  should  con¬ 
sider  changes  in  language  requirements  to  provide 
sustained  study  and  mastery  of  one  foreign  language; 
(3)  colleges  should  work  to  keep  alive  the  language 
the  student  has  learned  in  school;  (4)  schools  and 
colleges  should  study  areas  of  duplication  and  look 
for  areas  which  both  neglect;  (5)  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation  and  college  entrance  requirements  should  give 
more  weight  to  individual  needs. 

COLLEGE  BOARD  REVIEW  can  be  ordered  from 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  425  W.  117  St., 
N.Y.  27.  Subscription,  50c  per  year;  single  copies,  25c. 

Education  day  for  labor  union  leaders  is 

planned  by  Seattle’s  Edison  Technical  high  school. 
Scheduled  next  year,  Education-Union  Day  will  offer 
some  200  union  leaders  a  chance  to  visit  the  school. 
Plan  grew  out  of  this  year’s  successful  Education- 
Business  Day  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
meree. 

A  trick  of  scheduling  for  primary  grades  has 
met  huge  success  in  Martinez,  Calif.  Called  “slip” 
scheduling,  it  has  half  the  children  arrive  at  9  and 
leave  at  2;  the  other  half  arrive  at  10,  leave  at  3. 

Children  make  so  much  progress  under  the  slip 
schedule  that  textbooks  one  and  hvo  grades  in  ad- 
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\  ance  of  »ade  levels  have  been  used.  Teachers  say 
they  are  happy  to  give  the  extra  teaching  hour  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  level  of  accomplishment.  With  fewer 
children  for  part  of  the  day,  they  are  able  to  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  individual  child. 
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CURREST  READI\C.  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Testing  Programs.  Educational  Testing  Service. 
20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.}.  24p.  Free.  (Functions,  services, 
and  principal  program  of  ETS.) 

Per  Pupil  E.\penditiires  for  Instructional  Materials  and  Supplies, 
1950-51,  in  107  School  Systems.  Circ.  No.  10,  1952,  NEA 
Educational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.\V.,  Wash.  6. 
D.  C.  40p.  $1.  (Specific  information  not  generally  included 
in  routine  cost  studies.  Covers  four  major  categories:  (1)  books 
and  other  publications;  (2)  audio-visual  materials;  (3)  audio¬ 
visual  equipment;  (4)  other  instructional  materials  and  supplies. 
.Analyzed  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.) 
Progressive  Education,  Nov.  1952.  American  Education  Fel¬ 
lowship,  19-27  N.  Jackson  St.,  Danville,  111.  50c.  (Entire  issue 
on  democratic  school  administration.  Recommended:  “Obsta¬ 
cles  to  Democratic  Administration  as  Seen  by  a  Teacher,"  by 
Roberta  Green,  and  “Obstacles  to  Democratic  Administration 
as  Seen  by  an  Administrator,"  by  Russell  Malan.) 


•  Professional  Relations 
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Leaders  who  boast  of  progress  in  industry 
and  agricultme  seem  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  education,  Supt.  James  R.  Spinning  of  Roches¬ 
ter  told  New  York  State  elementaiy  principals. 

“They  want  us  to  hang  on  to  the  old— perhaps  to  the 
things  that  made  them  what  they  are— forgetting  what 
they  might  have  been  or  ought  to  have  been.  Instinc¬ 
tively  they  know  that  there  are  some  eternal  values, 
some  precious  attitudes,  which  must  be  preserved. 
So  do  we.  But  we  think  they  can  better  be  attained 
and  kept  if  we,  too,  progress.  We  feel  that  we  have 
developed  some  new  know-how  and  that  it  is  well 
underpinned  with  know-why,  which  not  all  our  critics 
understand,” 

Some  educators,  Mr.  Spinning  warns,  “have,  in  their 
excitement  for  new  ways  of  navigating,  so  jiggled  the 
ship  as  to  justify  some  fear  that  they  and  their  human 
cargo  may  go  overboard.” 


I¥o  very  bright  future  for  American  education  is 
possible  unless  it  abandons  its  present  “monopoly  of 
mediocrity.”  The  great  quantitative  growth  of  U.S. 
education  has  given  birth  to  two  conspicuous  prob¬ 
lems:  (1)  serious  lack  of  proper  education  for  teachers 
and  teachers  of  teachers,  (2)  lack  of  attention  to  gifted 
students.  Edgar  W.  Knight  in  a  recent  issue  of  School 
and  Society  voices  a  complaint  increasingly  heard 
from  other  educators. 


Educators  have  yet  to  agree  on  how  best  to  prepare 
teachers  and  school  managers.  Admission  to  me  pro¬ 
fession  is  left  to  teacher-training  institutions.  This  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  other  professions  where  phy- 
■  sicians  determine  who  may  be  physicians;  lawyers, 
Ca  who  may  be  lawyers;  and  engineers,  who  may  be  en- 
^  gineers.  Mr.  Knight  cites  results  of  ETS  Selective 
Service  College  Qualification  Tests  which  recently 
showed  “Education”  registrants  in  the  lowest  rank. 


He  maintains  that  the  “lockstep”  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  makes  talented  students  the  “lost  and  forgotten” 
generation.  “Special  education”  is  simply  a  euphoni¬ 
ous  term  for  educating  the  physically  and  mentally 
deficient,  he  says.  Few  city  school  systems  give  any 
special  attention  to  the  gifted  child  beyond  permitting 
an  accelerated  program  through  “skipping.”  Encour¬ 
aging  primary  attention  to  the  inferior  rather  than  the 
superior  in  ability  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  harmful. 

In  the  same  vein,  R.  E.  Gross,  of  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  complained  at  recent  National  Council  of  So¬ 
cial  Studies  meeting:  “The  plight  of  the  exceptionally 
bright  student  is  generally  grave  nationwide.” 

Tbe  eyes  of  Germany  are  upon  American  edu¬ 
cators  and  technical  experts.  Still  wearing  signs  of 
authoritarianism,  Germans  are  now  turning  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  models  of  democratic  behavior,  states  Vaughn 
R.  DeLong  in  a  recent  U.S.  State  Dept.  Field  Reporter. 

Persuasion  and  cooperation  pay  dividends;  trying 
to  force  democratic  concepts  or  American  ways  upon 
Germans,  however,  meets  with  failure.  Says  Mr.  De- 
Long:  “Wherever  the  American  policy  revealed  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  intelligent  understanding,  there  was  a 
correspondingly  good  reaction.”  ( See  “Education  pro¬ 
fession  faces,”  EDUCTION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  20.) 

The  new  Institute  for  Child  Observation  in  Pader- 
bom  is  typical  of  American-inspired  trends  in  German 
education.  First  child  research  center  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  it  follows  the  methods  of  similar  U.S.  insti¬ 
tutions,  concentrates  on  “the  whole  child.”  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  to  influence  German  education  away  from 
the  rigid  Prussian  system  by  promoting  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  children  as  individuals. 

Teaebers  now  judge  tbe  principal- and  his 

qualifications— before  joining  his  staff.  Alert  admin¬ 
istrators  may  want  to  consider  ideas  from  a  New 
Mexico  Western  College  workshop  on  what  a  good 
principal  does.  The  suggestions:  (1)  He  should  teach 
at  least  one  class;  (2)  he  makes  himself  available  for 
teachers’  problems;  (3)  he  shows  no  favoritism;  (4) 
he  knows  his  staff  well  enough  to  use  their  special 
abilities  to  advantage;  (5)  he  plans  facultv  meetings 
to  avoid  waste  of  time;  (6)  he  backs  up  the  teacher 
in  discipline  cases. 

Teaebers  must  speak  np,  well  and  often,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Mexico  School  Review.  Asking 
for  —  and  taking  —  responsibility  may  be  a 'difficult 
task,  but  it’s  one  for  which  teachers  are  suited. 

Too  often,  teachers  are  accused  of  not  carrying 
their  professional  load,  especially  in  meetings.  The 
“two-meeting  system”  of  reserving  opinion  within  the 
meeting,  expressing  it  on  the  way  home,  must  go.  If 
potential  leadership  within  the  profession  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  teachers  must  take  an  active,  vocal  part. 

An  early  introduction  to  teaebing  is  given 
girls  in  Media  (Pa.)  high  school.  To  determine  if 
senior  girls  who  plan  teaching  careers  are  suited  to 
the  work,  they  are  assigned  to  student-teaching  and 
give  up  study  periods  to  work  in  elementary  grades. 
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Student  enthusiasm  for  the  program  runs  high.  No 
credit  is  given,  but  girls  are  eager  for  their  first  taste 
of  teaching.  They  take  charge  of  classes,  help  slow 
learners,  act  as  assistants  to  the  teachers. 

Result:  75%  enter  college  to  liec'ome  teachers;  25‘t 
abandon  plans  to  teach,  seek  other  careers. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Enjoyable  Readings  in  Education,"  Ralph  E.  Dunham.  Phi 
Delta  Kappan,  Dec.  1952.  Copies  available  from  2034  Ridge 
Rd.,  Homewood,  III.  50c.  (List  of  interesting  outside  readings.) 
Mental  Hygiene  For  Classroom  Teachers,  Harold  W.  Bernard. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.  18.  485p.  $4.75.  (This 
important  book  considers  mental  health,  with  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  the  normal  child  and  the  teacher’s  ability  to  meet 
those  needs.  Mental  health  and  philosophy  of  the  professional 
educator  are  stressed.  Outstanding;  Chapter  8,  “The  Mental  Hu- 
giene  of  Discipline";  Part  IV,  “Tne  Teachers  Mental  Health.*’) 
Research  Relating  to  Children  —  An  Inventoiy  of  Studies  in 
Progress.  Clearing  House  for  Research  in  Cnild  Life,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  424p. 
(Abstracts  of  studies  from  Dec.  I,  1948  to  June  30,  1949.) 
The  Ames  Demonstrations  in  Perception  —  A  Guide  to  Their 
Construction  and  Use,  William  H.  Ittelson.  Princeton  Unit. 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  88p.  $4.  (Plans  for  some  famous  ex¬ 
periments.  See  Earl  C.  Kelley’s  Education  for  What  Is  Real.) 

•  Teaching  Method*  and  Problem* 

cloud  of  confusion  hovers  over  the  field  of 
education  at  the  present  time,”  writes  Hugh  C.  Black 
in  a  recent  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  Where  is 
today’s  student  of  education  —  or  teacher  —  to  turn  for 
a  sound  theory  of  education?  Conflicts  bt'tween  Tra¬ 
ditionalists  and  Progressives  ha\’e  left  small  room  for 
“middle-ground”  proponents. 

Mr.  Black  speaks  for  the  “both-and”  rather  than  the 
“either-or”  group.  His  article,  “Confusion  and  Con¬ 
flict  in  Educational  Theory:  An  Analysis,”  is  a  plea 
for  adopting  the  best  features  of  each  group.  From 
Traditionalists,  we  need  the  view  that  education  does, 
in  part,  consist  in  transmitting  the  social  heritage; 
from  Progress i\’es,  we  must  lift  the  idea  of  individual 
dex’elopment.  Education,  he  states,  is  both  a  product 
and  a  process.  Transmission  of  social  heritage  is  the 
product;  individual  development,  the  process. 

Ckildrcu  on  the  conscience  of  the  community 
is  the  Comtnunity  Youth  Development  Program’s  goal. 
Directed  by  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Committee  on  Human  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Program  is  currently  studying  an  un¬ 
named  Middle  Western  city  of  40,000  people  to  get 
information  on  community  child-help. 

Teams  made  up  of  community  leaders  of  various 
skills  and  interests  are  basic  in  the  treatment  program. 
Their  function:  to  study  both  talented  and  malad¬ 
justed  children  to  help  them.  Because  they  know 
community  resources  and  the  needs  of  a  particular 
child,  they  should  give  better-than-average  help. 
Teams  will  follow  an  assigned  child  from  age  9  or  10 
until  he  grows  up.  The  project  hopes  to  gain  sub¬ 
stantial  information  for  use  in  other  communities. 

Full  report,  “What  Would  Happen?,”  by  Emma 
Scott,  is  in  December  Delatvare  School  Journal. 


CURRENT  RE.XDING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Croup  Processes  in  Intergroup  Education,  Jean  D.  Grambs. 

Published  by  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381 


4  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  82p.  25c. 


Improving  Reading  in  All  Curriculum  Arcus.  Edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Gray.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37.  262p.  $3.25.  {Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference  on 
Reading  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  1952.) 


•  Curriculum 


How  information  is  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  public  is  vitally  important  to  citizens  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  says  Gretchen  A.  Kemp  in  National 
Association  of  Journalism  Directors  Digest. 

Mass  media  and  the  role  they  play  in  democracy 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  How  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines. 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  view  television  and  newsreels 
is  far  more  important  to  today’s  student  than  how  to 
write  for  them. 

Proposed  solution:  an  expanded,  two-semester 
course  in  journalism.  The  first  semester,  emphasizing 
reading  and  listening,  should  be  open  to  all  students. 
To  assure  sound  training  in  fundamentals,  first-semes¬ 
ter  journalism  might  well  be  incoriiorated  as  part  of 
revamped  English  course,  wherever  it  would  fit  best 
in  grades  10  and  11.  Second  semester  would  be  sep¬ 
arate  and  additional  to  regular  English  course,  for 
pupils  .specially  qualified  and  interested. 

Apprentice  training  in  IVew  Mexico  illus¬ 
trates  a  trend.  {See  “Replace  full-day  high  school,” 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  5.)  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation  there  provides  students  with  special  teacher- 
coordinators  in  school,  direction  by  employers  on  the 
job. 

Writing  in  Decemlier’s  New'  Mexico  School  Review', 
William  S.  Bennett  lists  some  advantages  New  Mexico 
is  enjoying  from  its  D.E.  program:  (1)  It  provides 
occupational  training  under  actual  working  condi¬ 
tions;  (2)  it  bridges  the  gap  between  .school  life  and 
full-time  employment;  (3)  it  provides  vocational  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  smaller  communities;  (4)  it  offers 
students  opiwrtunity  to  appraise  job  requirements; 
(5)  it  permits  the  student  to  eani  as  he  learns;  (6)  it 
offers  incentive  for  youth  to  remain  in  scIkk)!. 

CURRENT  RE.MHNG  OF  SPECI.\L  INTEREST 

Where  To  Go  For  UN  Information.  Supt.  of  Documents, 

Wash.  25,  D.C.  35p.  I5c.  (Includes  bibliographies.) 

Instruction  in  English  and  Speech.  Board  of  Education,  New 
York  City.  206p.  (Report  of  special  investigation  of  teaching 
reading  and  English  companion  in  N.Y.C.  high  schools.  See 
“Decline  in  ReMing  Ability,”  Education  Summary,  Dec.  20.) 

“Dramatic  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Mabel  M.  EUefson. 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  115.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Eugene.  57p.  75c.  (Teacher’s  guide  in  dramatic  arts.) 

“Can  India  Become  a  United  Nation?,"  by  Eileen  Raymond 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  117.  29p.  45c.  Also  "Can  Japan 
.Maintain  a  Democratic  Way  of  Life?,"  by  Maxine  Tripp.  Curri¬ 
culum  Bulletin  No.  119.  34p.  50c.  School  of  Education,  U.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  (Valuable  resource  units.) 
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•  Guidance 


“The  individualized  aspeet  of  teaching’’  is 

the  definition  of  guidance  given  by  Dr.  Ruth  Strang, 
Columbia  University.  The  ideal  guidance  process  is 
one  in  which  every  individual  is  helped  through  his 
own  efforts,  she  told  a  conference  sponsored  by  St. 
Louis  University  recently.  The  individual,  she  said, 
has  resources  within  himself  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation;  and  the  counselor  should  not  give  him  ad- 
\’ice  but  help  him  work  out  his  own  next  steps. 

Developmental  guidance  is  more  important  than 
remedial  guidance,  says  Dr.  Strang.  Student  coun¬ 
selors  should  help  every  individual,  not  just  problem 
cases.  Counselors  should  try  to  help  each  pupil 
develop  a  clear,  growing  concept  of  the  kind  of  person 
he  should  become  and  of  how  he  can  move  toward 
that  goal. 

The  school  principal,  says  Dr.  Strang,  largely  de¬ 
termines  success  of  a  guidance  program  by  his  phi¬ 
losophy  and  attitudes.  When  the  principal  and  all 
other  staff  members  who  have  contact  with  a  pupil 
present  their  observ’ations  of  an  individual  pupil  and 
analyze  them  together,  everyone  learns,  she  feels. 
This  is  the  best  in-service  education  for  guidance. 

Extension  of  the  Navy’s  Holloway  plan  to 

Army  and  Air  Force  will  be  proposed  earlv  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Under  present  plan,  eligible 
Naval  ROTC  students  receive  monthly  subsidies  plus 
tuition,  books,  and  uniforms  for  four  college  years. 
Two  summers  are  spent  on  active  duty,  and  students 
a»ee  to  serve  as  regular  Navy  officers  for  three  years 
after  finishing  college. 

NEA’s  Association  for  Higher'  Education  has  en¬ 
dorsed  extension,  but  urges  consideretl  selection  pro¬ 
cedures.  Reason:  plan  may  attract  so  many  poten¬ 
tial  graduate  students  that  the  nation  will  suffer  a 
shortage  of  personnel  for  ad\’anced  training. 

Looking  back  on  high  school,  winners  of  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Searches  have  come  up 
with  a  substantial  list  of  things  missed  in  their  second¬ 
ary  school  careers. 

Academic  items  missed:  (1)  How  to  study  more 
effectively;  (2)  how  to  elect  subjects  wisely;  (3)  how 
to  worry  less  about  grades;  (4)  how  to  reason;  (5) 
how  to  write  easily  and  fluenUy;  (6)  how  to  work 
harder;  (7)  how  to  develop  better  reading  habits. 

Social  skills  missed:  (1)  How  to  get  along  with 
people;  (2)  how  to  relax  in  social  situations;  (3)  how 
to  develop  standards  for  making  decisions;  (4)  how 
to  be  self-confident;  (5)  how  to  be  broad-minded; 
(6)  how  to  be  humble. 

Lists  were  prepared  as  an  aid  to  the  group  of  40 
Talent  Search  Winners  to  be  named  in  1953.  Also 
prepared:  advice  on  selecting  between  specialization 
and  diversification  in  science  study.  The  majority  of 
former  winners  favor  diversification  and  urge  the 
following  steps  as  preparation  for  “breaking  barriers” 
from  one  field  of  science  to  another:  (1)  Acquire  a 
solid  background  in  basic  sciences,  including  mathe¬ 


matics;  (2)  gain  superior  working  knowledge  and 
ability  in  at  least  one  field;  (3)  learn  thoroughly 
methods  common  to  all  science;  (4)  learn  to  work 
well  with  other  people;  (5)  keep  an  open  mind  for 
new  ideas  in  sciences  and  all  fields  (by  wide  reading, 
attending  lectures,  taking  special  courses,  learning  to 
use  new  scientific  tools,  belonging  to  professional 
groups,  etc.). 

Margaret  E.  Patterson,  Executive  Secretary  of 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  reports  these  results  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Science  Teacher. 

Gaidanee  programs  can  upset  parents  who 

do  not  understand  them  sufficiently.  “They’re  trying 
to  take  our  child  away  from  us”  is  critical  attitude 
of  parents. 

Such  criticism  is  impossible  in  Champaign  (Ill.) 
Community  Schools  where  parents  are  represented  on 
all  guidance  committees.  More  important,  parents’ 
advice  is  sought  on  e>ery  important  matter  pertaining 
to  guidance. 

Early  each  year,  parents  receive  mailed  invitations 
to  attend  guidance  discussions  held  by  school  coun¬ 
selors.  Curriculum  and  activities  are  explained,  guid¬ 
ance  procedures  outlined.  Comments  and  suggestions 
from  parents  are  encouraged. 

Later,  students  are  asked  to  prepare  tentative  lists 
of  subjects  for  the  next  year.  In  each  case,  after  con¬ 
ferences  between  counselors  and  parents,  parents  are 
asked  to  give  approval. 

This  year,  a  questionnaire  is  being  circulated  to 
parents  to  gather  opinions  on  present  curriculum. 

Higher  salaries  than  ever  before  are  being 
offered  new  college  graduates.  A  sur\’ey  of  176  major 
corporations  made  by  Frank  S.  Endicott,  director  of 
placement  at  Northwestern  University,  reveals  an 
average  starting  salary  of  $304  a  month,  as  contrasted 
with  $235  offered  in  1948. 

A  shortage  of  technical  men— especially  engineers 
—still  exists.  Last  year,  industry  got  only  6851  of  the 
number  needed.  Chief  obstacle:  about  75%  of  grad¬ 
uates  are  inducted  into  armed  services. 

Representatives  of  the  176  companies  will  visit  an 
average  of  20  colleges  and  universities  in  1953  to  re- 
cniit  men.  Seventeen  companies  expect  to  visit  .50 
to  100  campuses,  and  11  will  visit  over  100. 

Companies  find  it  necessary  to  make  24  offers  in 
order  to  find  10  men  who  will  accept.  Reason:  large 
number  of  job-offers  allows  graduates  to  “shop  around” 
liefore  accepting. 

CURHESr  RLADISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Reducing  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Ralph  B.  Spence.  Sew  York 
State  Youth  Commission,  66  Beaver  St.,  Albany,  S.  Y.  34p. 
(Results  of  a  study  of  5000  children  in  grades  three  through 
eight  in  Albany  schools.) 

■Measurement  in  Education,  an  Introduction,  A.  M.  Jordan.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co..  330  \V.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  531p.  $5.25. 
(A  straightforward  exfwsition  of  selected  problems  of  measure¬ 
ment.  Section  on  elementaru  statistics.  Inadequate  index. 
Discussions  of  certain  nationalw  important  measuremervt  organ¬ 
izations  and  test-producers  arta  of  certain  types  of  test-u.se  are 
either  inadequate  or  lacking  entirely.  For  beginners.) 


Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1953 


•  Religion 


Would  Stalin  select  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews  for  teachers?  Probably  not.  Yet,  many  people 
confuse  secular  education  with  godless  education,  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  public  schools  are  “as  Stalin  would  have 
them.”  .\nswers  to  this  charge  are  given  by  President 
Henry  H.  Hill  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  published  by  Community  Relations 
Service  (386  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16). 

“Public  Schools  Must  be  Secular”  argues  against 
introducing  purely  religious  matters  into  public 
schools.  NIr.  Hill  points  to  Germany  where  nearly  all 
schools  are  confessional  and  under  control  either  of 
the  Catholic  or  Protestant  churches.  The  result:  bit¬ 
ter  and  disruptive  divisions  within  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Non-denominational  public  schools  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  kept  us  relatively  free  from  religious  quarrels, 
wars  and  intolerances,  he  says. 

That  secular  education  need  not  be  “godless”  is  Mr. 
Hill’s  chief  point.  Since  a  high  percentage  of  teachers 
are  themselves  members  of  one  or  another  faith,  they 
are  themselves  not  godless.  They  are  bound  to  reflect 
the  moral  and  spiritual  \alues  in  which  all  religions 
believe.  {Sec  preceding  story.)  Their  teaching, 
therefore,  will  reflect  these  values  —  will  “rub  off”  on 
the  students. 

Mr.  Hill  urges  a  united  effort  by  religious  leaders 
to  provide  common  agreements  for  values  to  be  taught 
in  public  schools. 

City  bosses  perform  a  service  not  generally 
recognized  in  our  society.  They  act  as  brokers  who 
balance  off  competing  urban  values  based  on  religious, 
ethnic,  regional,  occupational  and  other  identifications. 
Social  inventions  such  as  the  political  machine,  the 
market,  the  practices  and  skills  of  negotiation  and 
compromise,  wrmit  us  to  get  along  with  our  fellow 
men  while  individually  holding  conflicting  values.  A 
conflict  in  values  does  not  keep  men  from  cooperating 
for  limited  objectives  and  short  periods. 

So  states  David  Riesman  in  a  prov'oeative  article  in 
the  winter  issue  of  the  American  Scholar.  Schoolmen 
can  find  in  it  implications  for  teaching  values. 

Titled  “Values  in  Context,”  Mr.  Riesman’s  article 
is  a  challenge  to  those  who  seek  to  standardize  values 
and  make  them  uniform.  He  points  out  that  absolutes 
are  impossible  in  many  cases  because  of  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  values,  and  the  \alues  which  will  prevail  are 
actually  determined  acc'ording  to  circumstances.  Even 
so  unquestioned  a  value  as  sincerity,  for  example, 
contains  ethical  limitations  on  its  operation— chiefly 
in  the  resentment  aroused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  self- 
styled  sincere  over  others.  TToo  much  sincerity  raises 
the  \'alue  attached  to  tact. 

Is  anxiet)”^  about  values— especially  other  people’s— 
overdone  these  days?  A  crusade  to  implant  self- 
consciousness  about  values  in  those  whom  Mr.  Ries¬ 
man  calls  “pious  and  platitudinous”  has  dangers.  The 
same  conflict  in  values  which  exists  in  society  exists 
within  many  of  its  individuals.  Frequently,  we  talk 
to  one  part  of  a  person  and  against  another  part.  'The 
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educator  needs  to  recognize  his  own  limitations  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  those  he  is 
teaching.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  teach  standard 
and  uniform  values  in  the  face  of  these  facts?  At¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  agreement  on  fundamental  values, 
says  Mr.  Riesman,  could  bring  on  civil  war.  Men 
should  not  be  forced  to  give  society  more  than  condi¬ 
tional  cooperation  toward  specific  short-term  goals. 

This  last  issue  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Riesman  is  not  a 
relativist.  Nor  would  he  probably  be  relativist  on  the 
respect  for  toleration  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  American  system. 

There  exist  values  about  which,  at  a  given  time, 
the  individual  is  sure;  similarly,  other  values  are  in 
doubt,  says  Mr,  Riesman.  These  positions  do  not 
necessarily  stay  the  same,  but  change  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  own  perceptions.  Society  is  expected  to  permit 
such  long-range  growth,  asking  for  flexibility  enough 
to  meet  short-term  issues. 

Mr.  Riesman  asks:  Is  a  preoccupation  with  values 
at  fruitful  odds  with  the  times,  or  a  cruel  addition  to 
its  excesses?  His  recommendation:  Teachers  should 
apply  themselves  harder  to  the  task  of  presenting 
subject  matter,  devote  less  direct  attention  to  values. 
Ethical  relationships  are  best  understood  indirectly 
through  a  detached  observation  of  society— through 
literature,  sociology  and  other  subjects. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Better  Bible  Teaching  for  Juniors  in  the  Sunday  School,  Lillian 
Moore  Rice;  and  Effective  Work  with  Intermediates  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Mary  Virginia  Lee.  Broadtnan  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  50c  each.  Interesting  for  the  view  they  afford  of  recent 
pedagogical  thinking  in  a  major  Protestant  denomiruition  ( Bap¬ 
tist ),  Strong:  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil.  Weak: 
(I)  Reliance  on  organization  of  materials  in  units  worked  out 
by  authors  of  the  Quarterly  Graded  Lessons;  (2)  selection  of 
goals  by  the  teacher  alone;  (3)  treatment  of  motivation  which 
ignores  goal  selection  by  and  planning  with  pupils  on  basis  of 
pupil  interests  and  needs. 

Brotherhood  Week  Magazine  Kit.  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  {Portfolio  of 
news  items  and  art  work  for  Brotherhood  Week:  Feb.  15  to  22. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


^‘High  pressure’’  sports  may  injure  young¬ 
sters  of  elementary  or  junior  high  school  age.  Highly 
competitive  sports  can  result  in  overexhaustion  and 
bone  injuries  at  these  ages.  A  special  committee  of 
the  NEA,  just  completing  a  3-year  study,  condemns 
such  activities  as  “little  league”  baseball,  “little”  bowl 
games,  midget  football  and  “biddy”  basketball;  spe¬ 
cifically  opposes  tackle  football  below  ninth  grade, 
and  boxing  for  children  at  any  age. 

The  committee  recommends  informal  intramural 
competition  in  upper  elementary  grades,  occasional 
play  days  and  informal  invitational  games  between 
nearby  schools,  and  physcial  education  for  all. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  report,  write  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
1201  16  St.  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  50c  with 
single  orders;  quantity  discounts.) 


Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1953 


Orange  juice  on  a  stick  is  the  latest  aid  to  diet 
planning.  Tried  out  on  school  children  in  Florida, 
the  privately  produced  and  distributed  frozen  fruit 
has  been  so  popular  that  Florida  Citnis  Commission 
plans  to  expand  the  market.  Each  stick  contains  the 
undiluted  juice  of  one  medium-sized  orange. 

CURREXT  READISC;  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Health  Ser\ices  in  City  Schools,  H.  F.  Kilandcr.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin  1952,  No.  20.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  68p.  25c.  (Third  report  in  a  series  of  10-year 
studies.  Covers  cities  having  population  of  2500  or  more. 
Some  important  findings:  (1)  ScImoI  health  services  are  re¬ 
ported  in  91%  of  all  school  st/stems  in  cities  studied;  (2)  .school 
health  services  are  financed  by  boards  of  education  (55%), 
boards  of  health  (10%)  and  other  authorities  (12%);  (3)  at 
least  one  medical  examination  of  each  pupil  is  required  by  83% 
of  school  systems,  17%  requiring  8  to  14  examinations.) 
Dictionary  of  Games,  /.  B.  Pick.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E. 
40  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  319p.  $4.50  (How  to  play  458  indoor  and 
outdoor  games.) 


•  AudiO"Visual 


Deadline  for  educational  TV  channels, 

June  2, 1953,  is  not  troubling  Joint  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Television.  Educators,  they  say,  are  taking 
time  to  think,  to  plan,  to  meet  with  other  community 
groups  before  applying.  Committee  cites  Southern 
regional  meetings,  recent  state-wide  conference  of  2500 
eclucational  and  civic  leaders  called  by  Gov.  Warren 
of  Califoniia,  as  examples  of  thoughtful,  integrated 
planning  that  will  pay  off.  To  date,  19  of  242  re¬ 
served  channels  have  been  applied  for,  at  least  15 
more  applications  are  expectea  by  end  of  January. 
JCET  is  confident  schoolmen  will  heed  Gov.  Warren’s 
challenge:  “We  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  richest 
opportunity  in  history  to  make  available  to  every 
person  all  the  cultural  resources  of  the  centuries.” 

TV  know-how  can  he  acquired  from  Assoc. 
Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  District  of  Columbia.  Actively 
engaged  in  Washington’s  full  program  of  television 
activities,  Mr.  Hansen  writes  from  a  large  store  of 
liersonal  experience.  Just  published:  “VVhat  To  Do 
About  Telex  ision  in  School  and  Home,'”  Educatioval 
Tre.nt>  1252,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  Price:  20c  (quantity  discount). 

Dr.  Hansen's  discussion  of  television  as  an  expand¬ 
ing  economic  and  cultural  force  and  of  educational 
TV'  is  thoroughly  practical  and  specific,  with  case  his¬ 
tories  from  Baltimore,  Washington,  Minneaiwlis  and 
Philadelphia. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Free  Filins  for  ’5:3.  Association  Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  17,  Folder.  Free.  (Lists  46  subjects  for  use  in  high- 
school  assembly  programs  and  home  economics,  science  and 
health  classes.) 

Teaching  Citizenship  Through  Films.  NEA  Citizenship  Com¬ 
mittee,  1201  16  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  10c. 
(Annotated  bibliography.  Covers  three  areas:  Activities  of 
Childhood  —  The  Foundation  for  Citizenship;  Participating  in 
Citizenship  Through  Youth  Activities;  Citizens  Working  To¬ 
gether.  ) 


“What  Is  All  Educational  TV  Program?,"  by  Harold  E.  Wigren. 
Educational  Screen,  Dec.  1952.  (Based  on  experience  in  set¬ 
ting  up  educational  TV  in  Houston,  Tex.  —  one  of  the  first 
communities  in  the  country  to  receive  an  FCC  permit  for  non¬ 
commercial  televisum.  Good  guide  for  planning  and  operating 
■such  a  program.) 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Business  art  is  a  new  course  offered  jointly 
for  business  majors  by  business  education  and  art 
departments  of  two  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  high  schools. 
Time  is  20  weeks  at  Washington,  10  weeks  at  Marshall 
high  school.  Content  includes  mimeoscope  drawing, 
hand  lettering,  visual  components  of  small-business 
advertisements  and  bulletin-board  displays,  flower 
arrangement  for  offices,  how  to  dress  for  business. 

‘^Semi-mass  production”  in  woodworking 
classes  puts  three  or  four  students  on  the  same  job. 
This  allows  students  more  variety  in  selection  of  proj¬ 
ects,  and  gives  more  of  them  a  chance  to  learn  how 
to  set  machines.  The  small  groups  give  experience  in 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance.  The  method  has 
been  working  successfully  at  Hibbing,  Minn.,  on  such 
projects  as  desks,  beds,  chests,  and  drum-top  tables. 

Advance  experience  on  jobs  pays  off  in  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.  Many  high-school  seniors  work  on  a  half¬ 
day  schedule  with  Lansing  employers  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  school-business  basis.  “Co-ops”  can  select  either 
office  work  or  retailing.  SLx  weeks  prior  to  gradua¬ 
tion,  employers  interview  pupils;  have  been  hiring 
many  “co-ops”  for  full-time  permanent  jobs  on  grad¬ 
uation. 

Color  for  safety  on  machinery'  is  the  subject  of  a 
study  recently  completed  by  Edward  J.  Knopka,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Washington  Elementary  School,  Royal  Oak. 
Mich.  His  findings:  Use  red  for  fire-protection  equip¬ 
ment  only;  use  orange  and  yellow  for  machinerx- 
points  of  great  hazard;  use  blue  for  switches;  paint 
bulky  machine  coin|X)nents  green  and  gray;  keep  un¬ 
finished  parts  to  a  minimum. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  of  V'eterans  in  Fanning.  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  96p.  75c.  (First 
nationwide  report  of  agricultural  education  program  under  the 
GI  Bill.  Includes  important  features  of  the  institutional  on- 
farm  training  program  covering  5274  veterans  in  42  states.) 


•  Parent-Teacher 


Have  fire-drills  at  home  as  well  as  at  school, 
recommends  the  fire  department  at  Evanston,  Ill., 
through  the  local  parent-teacher  groups.  Home  fire- 
drills  by  normal  exit  and  then  by  emergency  exit  can 
uncxiver  safety  problems  that  parents  might  not  other¬ 
wise  notice.  The  idea  fits  well  into  school  safety  edu¬ 
cation,  say  firemen  and  teachers. 


Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1953 


Parents  benefit  from  observing  other 

people’s  children  in  nursery  school  and  elementary 
grades,  says  Josephine  Gittsdanker,  director  of  Hoff 
Community  Nursery  School,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  in 
January  Quarterly  Journal  of  Child  Behavior. 

They  can  see  more  easily  how  their  children’s  be¬ 
havior  conforms  to  age  expectations,  where  their  chil¬ 
dren  differ  from  the  age  group,  and  how  problems 
are  handled  by  other  families.  They  often  lose  feel¬ 
ings  of  guilt  and  tension  o\’er  some  common  prob¬ 
lems  they  had  felt  were  peculiar  to  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  parents  gain  a  new  sense  of  understand¬ 
ing  for  neighlwr  children  and  parents,  and  for  their 
own  children’s  friends.  A  few  parents  admit  they 
have  even  gained  new  ideas  of  behavior  and  self- 
discipline  for  themselves. 

In  Hoff  School,  parents  are  required  to  spend  one 
morning  a  week  as  “assistant  teachers”  and  take  part 
in  weekly  evening  discussions. 

IVeglcct  of  paronfs’  feelings  and  interests  can 
result  from  overemphasis  on  children’s  needs  at  par¬ 
ents’  meetings.  For  parent  education  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  suggests  Aline  B.  Auerbach,  of  Child  Study  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  America,  teachers  must  avoid  so  emphasiz¬ 
ing  child  problems  that  they  forget  to  accept  parents 
as  individuals  with  needs  of  their  own.  They  must 
not  create  anxiety  by  saturating  parents  with  new 
theories  of  child  development. 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Ideas  for  new  equipment  must  originate  in  the 
classroom,  a  school-equipment  workshop  sponsored 
by  San  Francisco  State  College  found.  They  pro¬ 
posed  three  important  steps  to  translate  ideas  into 
reality:  (1)  A  method  for  gathering  teachers’  ideas 
about  equipment;  (2)  a  procedure  for  evaluating 
ideas  on  the  basis  of  use,  acceptance  and  feasibility; 
(3)  a  system  of  practical  research  for  testing  new 
equipment. 

Schools  are  now  authorized  to  requisition  ad¬ 
ditional  steel  and  copper  for  building,  announces  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority.  New  construction  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  materially  aided  by  relaxed  controls  that 
became  effective  Jan.  1.  Controls  have  now  been  eased 
more  than  at  any  time  since  the  original  construction 
order  of  Oct.,  1950. 


CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Every  School  Needs  a  Library.  Joint  Library  Committee,  New 
England  School  Development  Council  and  New  England  School 
Library  Association,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  (The  sixteenth  in 
a  series  of  studies  for  developing  better  schools.  Contains 
specific  instructions  for  equipping  a  library,  including  costs. 
.\lso  discusses  program  of  effective  ptiblic  relations-puolic  in¬ 
formation  for  schools  toishing  to  enlist  community  backing  for 
a  new  library.)  $1.  plus  postage. 

Tentative  Minimum  Standards  for  Transit  and  Metropolitan 
Types  of  School  Buses.  National  Commission  on  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W..  Wash.  6,  D.C.  25p.  35c. 
Quantity  discount. 


IVew  Classroom  Material 


101  Chorales  .  .  .  hannonized  by  J.  S.  Bach. 
Contains  most  popular  chorales  of  our  day  and 
his.  Texts  are  those  based  on  Bach’s  originals 
.  .  .  harmonizations  vary  from  simple  and  chordal 
to  elaborate  and  polyphonic.  Compiled  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  Walter  E.  Buszin.  Publisher  is  Hall  and 
McCrejuy  Co.,  434  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  $1. 

The  Southern  Pine  Story  .  .  .  history,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  uses  .  .  .  beautifully  illustrated.  South¬ 
ern  Pine  industry  provides  good  example  of  en¬ 
lightened  management.  For  a  copy,  write  South¬ 
ern  Pine  Association,  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans. 

Property  Rights  and  Human  Rights  .  .  .  con¬ 
servative  view,  published  by  an  organization  said 
to  oppose  some  modem  social  trends.  Written  by 
Pauf  L.  Poirot.  Publisher:  Foundation  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education,  Inc.,  Ir\ington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Single  copies  free.  Also  available:  booklet  listing 
publications  by  the  Foundation. 

Free  to  Schools  ...  10  postal  card  portraits 
of  great  mathematicians.  AIm  five  different  por¬ 
traits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  6)i  x  9)1,  suitable  for 
framing.  Offer  expires  Jan.  15.  Interesting  cata¬ 
log  available.  Write  Pictorial  Mathematics,  c/o 
Scripta  Mathematica,  186th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.3. 

Second  in  Series  ...  of  NBC  radio  discussions  on 
The  Study  of  Growth  and  Its  Meaning  to  Man¬ 
kind.  Now  ready.  Part  II:  The  Human  Implica¬ 
tions  ...  for  older  pupils.  Includes  Can  the  World 
Produce  the  Food  It  Needs?,  by  Sir  James  Scott 
Watson.  U.  of  Chicago  Round  Table.  Chicago 
37.  Price:  10c. 

Should  the  Communist  Party  be  Outlawed? 

.  .  .  Both  sides  of  this  controversial  Issue  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Gunnar  Back,  Victor  Laslcy  and  Her¬ 
bert  Philbrick  in  a  recent  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air.  What  Is  the  Answer  in  Korea?  points  up  a 
question  of  intense  current  interest.  Both  pam¬ 
phlets  publi.shed  by  Town  Hall,  Inc.,  N.Y.  .36. 
Price  of  each:  15c. 

Students  Need  Key  ...  to  business  suceess,  as 
well  as  the  tools.  Business  Etiquette,  new  filmstrip 
series,  covers  etiquette,  finding  the  right  job,  good 
rooming,  business  facilities,  getting  a  raise,  pwints 
for  the  ideal  secretary.  Prepared  by  Text-Film 
Dept.,  McCraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42  St.  N.Y. 
36.  Prices:  Set  One  (6  strips),  $30;  Set  Two  (5 
strips),  $25;  each  filmstrip,  $5.50. 

Special  Appeal  for  Youngsters  .  .  .  aged  4  to  8, 
is  the  aim  of  A  Treasury  of  Song  for  Little  Chil¬ 
dren.  Written  Iw  Esther  Botwin  for  use  by  teach-^ 
ers,  parents  and  children.  Contains  54  new  and 
old  favorites,  including  10  action  songs.  Also, 
Sing  a  Song  of  Manners,  by  Marion  Jollison.  For 
ages  5  to  9  —  humorous  rhymes.  Hart  Publishing 
Co..  114  E.  32  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Price:  $2  each. 

The  Economy  of  Spain  .  .  .  analyzes  potential  of 
modernizing  Spain’s  economy.  Particularly  useful 
since  North  Atlantic  coalition  has  created  a  new 
interest  in  Spain.  Written  by  Sidney  C.  Sufrin  and 
Franklin  A.  Petrasek.  Publisher:  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Inc.,  22  E.  38  St.,  N.Y.  16.  35c. 
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